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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

in charge of 
Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

Decline of Typhoid. — The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, referring to its annual summary of typhoid death rates in 
American cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, says it is of great interest 
to note the remarkable decline in the total average typhoid rate that 
has occurred in the large cities of this country since 1910. A very 
great improvement has taken place and the rate will bear comparison 
with that in a similar population anywhere in the world. 

Diabetic Bread. — A writer in the British Medical Journal states 
that he causes to be prepared from peanuts, in the patient's home, a 
nutritious and palatable bread that can be sliced and that keeps well. 
The peanuts are dried, shelled and the nuts ground. To eight ounces 
are added two ounces of casein, obtained by coagulating milk with 
lemon juice or rennet ; salt to season and twelve ounces of well beaten 
whites of eggs. The whole is thoroughly mixed and baked in a pan. 
The bread is inexpensive and palatable and the patient does not 
tire of it. 

Occupation Therapy for Women. — The Medical Record says 
that in the school of Practical Arts of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a course has been established to qualify women to give 
occupational instruction to crippled, disabled and shell-shocked 
soldiers. To obtain a diploma seven courses must be completed, in- 
cluding the medical aspects of occupation therapy, the methods of 
teaching this treatment, observation and practice work with patients 
in institutions, the elements of physiology, art structure (design) , and 
at least two craft courses. The teacher of occupation should under- 
stand sick people, have the psychological background for teaching, and 
be skilled in arts and crafts, the principles of design and the use of 
color. The new therapy is to be explained by specialists in nervous and 
mental diseases. 

Removal of Argyrol Stains. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association advises a correspondent to use a salt grease, such 
as bacon fat, followed by soap and water to remove argyrol stains 
from hands or clothing. Silver stains on towels, etc., can be readily re- 
moved by the application of dilute solutions of mercuric chloride. 

Infection from Soda Water Glasses. — The use of public drink- 
ing cups is prohibited in many states, but the use of the common 
soda water glass is unchecked. Washing does not affect its germ- 
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spreading status. The Maryland Medical Journal suggests that this 
disease-spreader should be abolished. The very cursory cleaning to 
which it is usually subjected is utterly ineffective. 

Continuance op Infectibility op Whooping Cough. — A French 
medical journal states that bacteriological findings confirm the old 
idea that whooping cough is not contagious after the fifth week. 
Children can thus be sent back to school after four weeks of the 
paroxysmal cough, even though it still keeps up, according to this 
authority. In the writer's personal experience whooping cough was 
contagious only in the first two or three weeks and there was no use in 
enforcing isolation after the fourth week from the first symptoms. 
In measles, scarlet fever and mumps as well, it is said contagion is 
tc be feared at the beginning, not after the disease is well under way. 

A New Process Ether. — The Medical Record publishes an article 
on a new form of ether discovered by Dr. James Cotton, one of the 
surgeons of McGill University, Montreal. He discovered that per- 
fectly pure ether, for the manufacture of which an entirely new pro- 
cess had to be devised, is not an anesthetic at all, but produces on 
inhalation merely a transitory stimulation, similar to that from 
alcohol. Commercial anesthesia ether contains two sets of impuri- 
ties, one set produces the anesthesia which we have been attributing 
to the ether itself, and the other causes the undesirable after effects 
which have been so great a drawback to the administration of ether. 
Ethylene is the gas present in ordinary ether which produces 
analgesia, and Dr. Cotton added this to the pure ether. The result 
was that the patient felt no pain, but did not lose consciousness and 
did not suffer later from nausea and vomiting. It can be used during 
the changing of painful dressings and has proved most useful in 
obstetrics, where the small quantity needed to abolish pain seems to 
have no influence in retarding labor or in producing other undesirable 
effects. 

The Prochownick Diet. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in answer to an inquiry says this diet was prescribed 
for pregnant women threatened with dystocia, on account of con- 
tracted pelvis, excessive development of the fetus with normal pelvis, 
or fat and weak abdominal walls. It is used during the last eight 
weeks of pregnancy when the fetus develops fat, and should decrease 
the size and weight of the child, while strengthening the mother. The 
essentials are withholding of carbohydrates and fluids and supplying 
a sufficient amount of proteins. It is practically an anti-fat diet: 
morning, small cup of coffee without sugar, small thin piece of bread, 
% ounce; noon, all kinds of meat, fish without sauce, eggs, a small 
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quantity of green vegetables, salad and cheese; evening, same as 
noon, one medium piece of bread, IV2 ounces, eggs, butter and meat. 
A small bottle of red or white wine is allowed, or an equal quantity 
of water, during the day. Large quantities of liquid, soups, potatoes, 
desserts, sugar, etc., are forbidden. 

Modification of Cow's Milk for Infants. — A Paris medical 
journal states that it has been found satisfactory to give half milk and 
half boiled water, sweetened to 10 per cent, to infants during the 
first days, and two-thirds milk to one-third sweetened water during 
the first four months. After this three-fourths milk and one-fourth 
water. If the child is thriving then pure milk, slightly sweetened, can 
be given. If digestive disturbance develops, the one-fourth, or one- 
third mixture is returned to. When these modifications are well mixed 
and well sterilized, most healthy infants digest them perfectly. 

Re-education of Paralytics. — The Medical Record recommends 
in an editorial three methods of inducing a paralyzed person to assist 
towards his own recovery. First, holding out the prospect of re- 
covery; second, making the necessary exercises interesting; third, 
representing progress graphically, so it can be appreciated by the 
eye. The first is usually practiced by the physician. The second re- 
quires consideration. Physical exercises without an easily recognized 
object are very monotonous and the patient soon becomes bored and 
neglects them. By utilizing the play spirit, the desired object can 
be attained. Pitching a tennis ball into a basket several yards off and 
registering the number of successful throws will rouse an interest, 
or throwing a dart at a target, or tossing a bean bag at a circle on the 
floor; anything which permits of a score being kept will rouse the 
patient's interest. Third, recording the progress by means of charts, 
the more striking the better, is helpful. Big black and red lines show- 
ing upward sweeps are good. If the patient is able to pick up a tennis 
ball with the paralyzed hand in forty seconds the first day, thirty-eight 
the second, and thirty the third, the upward curve gives him great 
encouragement and he is eager to continue his efforts at improvement. 
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